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the feast lasts a man may carry off the cap of any girl
or woman he meets in the temple grounds who pleases
him, and she is obliged to come at night and redeem the
pledge. Chin'ese are not admitted to play at this game
of forfeits, or allowed any of the privileges of this fete
d'amoiir.
The old are but little respected, and it often occurs that
a son kills his father when he has become a burden to
him. The present Konsa lama is said to have disposed
of his father for this reason. It also frequently happens
that when a person is dying a relative or friend asks
him, " Will you come back, or will you not I" If he
replies that he will, they pull a leather bag over his head
and smother him; if he says he will not, he is let die
in peace. The probable explanation of this custom is a
fear that the spirit of the dead will haunt its former abode.
The remains of the dead are exposed on the hillsides in
spots selected by lamas; if the body is rapidly devoured
by w-ild beasts and birds If prey, the righteousness of the
deceased is held to be evident, but if it remains a long
time undevoured, his wickedness is proved.
With the exception of the yak-hair cloth used for mak-
ing tents, and a coarse kind of woolen stuff out of which
summer gowns and bags are made, the Koko-nor Tibet-
ans manufacture nothing. They are expert tanners and
always make their own sheepskin gowns, the men doing
the sewing. They use cream for softening the skins, and
any stone of suitable shape as a scraper. All their iron-
ware is made by itinerant Chinese smiths who visit their
encampments. Their saddles, knives, swords, match-
locks, kettles, ladles, and wooden bowls are made for
them by the Chinese according to certain patterns
chosen by, them.
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